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A  GREAT  teacher  and  a  great  surgeon  was  William  Gibson.  He  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  in  1788,  and  as  his  parents  were  well  to  do  they  were  able 
to  give  him  every  educational  advantage.  As  a  youth  he  attended  Annapo¬ 
lis  College  and  later  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Princeton. 

In  the  winter  of  1806-1807  he  attended  the  surgical  lectures  of  Professor 
Physick  in  Philadelphia.  Like  other  men  of  attainment,  he  early  appreciated  his  own 
latent  capacity.  One  day  after  Physick ’s  lecture  he  seemed  abstracted  and  thought¬ 
ful,  and  when  questioned  by  his  fellow  students  answered  that  he  expected  some 
time  to  succeed  the  great  Physick.  Thirteen  years  later  this  actually  happened. 

When  the  Physick  lectures  were  concluded,  Gibson  sailed  for  Europe  and 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  graduation  thesis  in  Latin,  “De  Forma 
Ossium  Genitilitae,”  evoked  favorable  comment.  Soon  after  he  visited  London 
and  became  a  member  of  the  household  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  for  whom  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  profound  admiration.  He  considered  Astley  Cooper  great,  but  Bell 
even  greater.  Indeed,  one  of  his  sons  was  named  Charles  Bell  and  he  subse¬ 
quently  became  a  distinguished  surgeon.  While  in  London,  Gibson  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  the  wounded  after  the  battle  of  Corunna.  Some 
of  his  biographers  state  that  receiving  news  of  the  impending  battle  he  managed 
through  influential  friends  to  board  a  British  transport  and  was  present  during 
the  engagement. 

In  1810  he  returned  to  Baltimore.  In  1811  he  married  for  the  first  time,  and 
by  this  marriage  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  By  a  second 
marriage  he  had  two  more  daughters. 

In  1812,  during  the  riot  in  Baltimore,  he  saw  a  man  fall  from  a  gunshot  wound 
in  the  groin.  There  was  a  profuse  haemorrhage  which  Gibson  checked  by  digital 
compression.  He  then  immediately  obtained  assistance,  exposed  and  tied  the 
common  iliac  artery,  found  that  the  distal  end  of  the  torn  artery  also  bled,  and 
closed  two  holes  in  the  intestine.  The  wound  was  then  held  together  with  adhesive 
plaster,  but  the  patient  succumbed  to  peritonitis  on  the  fifteenth  day,  from  intesti¬ 
nal  leakage.  The  lower  extremity  remained  viable.  This  was  the  first  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation  of  the  lower  extremity  after 
ligation  of  the  common  iliac. 
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The  same  year  Gibson  operated  on  General  Winfield  Scott,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  near  Niagara.  Upon  removal  of  the 
embedded  bullet  the  persistent  sinus  in  the  leg  healed. 

About  this  time  Gibson  organized  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  became  the  first  professor  of  surgery  in  this  school.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1819,  however,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  surgery  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  occupied  for  thirty-six  years.  At  this  time 
his  old  friend  Professor  Physick,  who  because  of  ill-health  had  retired  five  years 
before  after  occupying  the  chair  of  surgery  for  twenty-seven  years,  was  recalled 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy. 

In  1824,  Gibson’s  textbook,  The  Principles  of  Surgery,  dedicated  to  Physick, 
made  its  first  appearance.  It  was  the  standard  work  of  its  time  and  eventually 
ran  through  eight  editions. 

Gibson  was  the  first  to  introduce  systematic  clinical  instruction,  always  stress¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  his  work.  One  of  his  biographers  says:  “He  had  a  chaste, 
offhand  style  of  lecturing.  ...  If  the  eyes  were  shut  it  was  like  reading  a  book.” 
He  successfully  performed  a  caesarean  operation  twice  on  the  same  patient  with 
complete  recovery  (1835-1837). 

In  1 81 1  he  devised  linear  extraction  of  cataract.  In  1818  he  operated  for 
strabismus,  twenty-one  years  before  Dieffenbach.  He  was  the  first  to  perform 
suprapubic  lithotomy.  He  devised  a  circular  saw  actuated  by  clockwork,  for  the 
cutting  of  bones.  He  had  the  courage  to  report  two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  axillary 
artery  following  attempted  reduction  of  dislocated  shoulders. 

In  the  summer  of  1839  Gibson  again  visited  Europe  and  in  1841  this  visit  was 
described  in  a  book  of  390  pages,  Rambles  in  Europe  in  1839.  This  is  a  charming 
work  with  faithful  descriptions  of  the  great  medical  centers  in  London,  Paris, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  how  little  the  essential  spirit 
of  these  great  centers  has  changed  since  that  time.  The  notables  of  the  period 

live  and  move  across  the  scene  as  one  reads  the  book. 

— '  » 

Gibson’s  amusements  were  hunting,  taxidermy,  fishing,  and  carpentry.  He 
was  very  fond  of  music  and  played  the  violin.  For  over  sixty  years  he  faithfully 
kept  a  journal,  which  reached  the  imposing  number  of  150  volumes.  His  ac¬ 
curacy  was  so  well  known  that  occasionally  he  and  his  journal  were  called  upon 
to  determine  the  exact  date  of  some  occurrence  or  the  state  of  the  weather  on  a 
certain  day. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  equally  strong  prejudices.  He  was 
violently  opposed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  was  once  vice-president  of  the  Anti- 
Tobacco  Society  of  London.  He  repeatedly  stated  that  he  had  added  twenty 
years  to  his  life  by  not  smoking.  He  was  an  excellent  observer  and  correctly 
stated  that  men  got  along  more  by  tact  than  by  talent.  But  he  was  not  amiable. 
As  an  example,  it  is  related  that  after  twice  warning  a  noisy  young  son  at  the 
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table  to  be  quiet,  he  finally  impaled  the  child’s  foot  to  the  floor  with  the  carving 
fork,  remarking,  “Now,  will  you  be  still?” 

He  was  somewhat  vain  and  on  his  return  from  his  “Rambles  in  Europe”  ap¬ 
peared  before  his  class  in  a  loud  suit  of  shepherd’s  plaid,  which  occasioned  much 
cheering  from  the  students.  This  he  took  as  personal  acclaim,  though  it  was 
really  intended  for  his  startling  garb. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  fishing.  Indeed,  it  was  while  on  one  of  his  fishing 
trips,  in  his  eightieth  year,  that  he  died,  from  what  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  senile  gangrene  of  the  foot. 

Years  before,  while  on  a  fishing  trip  accompanied  by  a  lawyer  friend,  he  had  an 
altercation  with  another  man  over  a  boat,  and  beat  him  up  severely.  His  friend 
the  lawyer  defended  him  in  the  ensuing  action  brought  against  him  and  to  Gib¬ 
son’s  surprise  rendered  a  bill  for  legal  services,  which  was  paid  without  comment. 
Shortly  after  another  fishing  trip  was  undertaken  with  the  same  legal  companion, 
and  as  the  result  of  some  tartar  emetic  slyly  added  to  the  luncheon  the  lawyer 
became  violently  sick.  He  was  attended  by  his  medical  friend,  who  then  rendered 
his  bill  for  an  amount  identical  with  that  which  had  been  charged  by  the  lawyer. 

William  Gibson  was  one  of  the  great  figures  of  his  time — a  talented,  energetic 
surgeon  of  great  capacity,  sound  judgment,  and  clear  vision.  His  literary  ability 
was  considerable.  His  qualities  of  intellectual  honesty  and  energy  greatly  over¬ 
balanced  any  irascibility  which  he  sometimes  displayed. 


